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Twelve Songs may be placed in the hands of pupils during 
the latter half of the first year's work, as the word and sentence 
construction has been especially designed for young readers. 

The book contains no suggestion of musical drudgery. 

The songs are new, and the simple melodies are so arranged 
as to best develop the young voices without strain. 

The artistic value of the pianoforte accompaniments renders 
the songs delightful in the home, where children are often expected 
to assist in social entertainment. In class rooms provided with a 
piano they serve as an aid to tone culture and time accuracy. 

The subject-matter deals with familiar nature elements dear to 
the child. It appeals for the protection of helpless animal and 
plant life, it demands the cultivation of beautiful bodies, and it 
inspires a love of country. 

Each movement in the motion songs is intended to assist in 
good physical development, and is accurately illustrated by pictures. 

AU children love " true stories," and the twelve stories related 
in this book are founded on facts. 

KATE B. PALMER 
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The little book placed before yoii represents snatches of sun- 
shine that have been caught and kept during many years of service 
in the public schools. 

The lines, with their melodies, grew, one by one, as the need 
for each was suggested, through the swiftly flying hours of school 
days, and are now presented to you, hoping they may lighten a 
trying hour, may rest and refresh you, and may help your pupils, 
by constant appeal and hourly criticism, to develop perfect physical 
control; for it is that alone which yields, in turn, well-controlled 
nerves and healthy morals. 

The child who has learned to obey a command instantly, will- 
ingly, is ready to be taught; and while the "Motion Songs" 
included here contain but few commands, yet those few, if prop- 
erly executed, will establish purpose, as the accented time and 
rhythm of the music demand immediate and concerted response. 
In teaching the song "Little Foreign Friends" the following 
explanations will be foimd helpful to the teacher who does not 
speak any of the three languages presented. 

The French pronunciation in English would read like this : 
The on in bon is like English short o with a nasal sound in it. Pronounce 
the English word on, and then try to pronounce it giving the n sound while 
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you are sounding the o, instead of after it ; get it so that if you prolong the 
sound you can hear the n humming through the 6 all the way. This will be 
right. Pronounce yoMr "zhoor," sounding the^ (zh) like the s in measure, and 
rolling the r slightly. K you pronounce measure with the accent on the last 
syllable, this syllable will be nearly right. 

In monsieur, the mon is " m6 " (n silent, not like bon), and the sieur is 
"sye," with consonant 1/ and with e as in her, but silent /•; or, better, as if 
" see-e," but the see very much shortened so as to get it into the same syllable 
with the e. 

In madame, the ma is like the first syllable of mama when you pronounce 
mamxL with the accent on the last syllable, and the a in the second syllable is like 
that in the first syllable of mama when you accent the first syllable ; e silent. 

The little word et, which means " and," is sounded like English long a, 
the t being silent. 

The word vous, which means " you," is pronounced " voo," to rhyme with 
coo, moo, shoe. 

In the Spanish, i is sounded like English long e ; so the first word, si, is 
pronounced like our see ; it means " yes." 

In the next word, senor, which means " sir," the e has the sound of a in 
ale, the h has the sound of nij, and the is long; so it would sound like 
" say-nyor." 

For no and yo, get the sound of in hore, yore, leaving off the r ; or pro- 
nouncing yo no se just like English yo no say will be nearly right. 

The words buenos dias are pronounced " bwantis deeas," with a like the 
first a in mama; or, more exactly, the o is as it is pronounced in whole by those 
people who pronounce it neither " hole " nor " hull." 

Adios is sounded " ah-dyose," with consonant y and with as in tw? above. 

Fues yo me voy, sefior, is sounded " pwess yo may voy, say-nyor." 

In the German wie gehCs, une is " vee" (like the name of the letter V), and 
yehii^s is like English yates, with the a not quite so long. 
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In mein fferr, the mein is like English mdne, the Jlerr like the first 
syllable of herring, 

Liebe Frau is pronounced " lee-b' frow," the second e like the e in shovel, 
the very least vowel sound that can make a distinct syllable. 

In the words ich kann nicht Englisch sprechen^ the ch has a soft guttural 
sound. Try to pronounce "Ih," sounding the A, and then make this h very 
strong indeed ; or pronounce " !k," and then try to let out a little breath while 
holding your tongue as nearly as possible in place for the k — then put this 
sound in place of the k ; or, perhaps best, whisper key and listen for the sound 
that comes after the ky not quite like the e in me, but like a puff of escaping 
steam. The i is short. The a in kann is like the first a in mama. The i and 
ch in nicht are as in ich, Englisch is "6ng" (not "!ng") "lish" (not "glish''). 
In sprechen the s is like sh, and the two e's like the two e's in seven (the second 
one like the second e in liebe). 

Kleine is pronounced " kly-n'," the second e like that in liebe. 

Kind is pronounced " klnt " to rhyme with print. 

The French when translated means : Good day, sir ; madam, good day ; 
and you, good day. 

The Spanish reads : Yes, yes, sir ; no, no, sir ; I do not know, sir ; good 
day, good-by ; then I am going, sir. 

The German : Sir, how do you do ? Dear lady, how do you do ? I cannot 
speak English. Little child, how do you do ? 

There is but one song that demands much time and practice for 
good results, and that is the "Military, or Rub-a-dub Song." In 
order that a class may do that song well, it is necessary to drill 
thoroughly the few military -movements required ; and tBis care- 
ful drilling will repay beyond anticipation, if the work be done 
with attention to every detail. 
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The following is a simple method. 

The class must elect a captain. It may require a week to do 
this, because the pupils must have impressed upon their minds the 
necessity for a careful choice. They must realize that their selec- 
tion must be such a fellow-pupil as they are willing to obey through 
their respect for him or her. There should be no question of sex ; 
boys and girls are as one in this work. 

This developing of a choice requires careful ethical treatment. 
It should cause each child to look into his own qualifications as 
well as those of his classmate. 

The captain selected, the pupils are trained to form in line, the 
largest pupil at the right, the next in size second, and so on till the 
smallest is at the end or left of the line. If the class contain many 
pupils, more than the class room will accommodate, and they stand 
too crowded, facing front, it is better to form two lines, one in the 
rear containing the larger pupUs. They must be trained to stand 
easily poised on both feet, with toes turned slightly outward and 
heels together. They are shown how to "spring in" their backs, 
a term heretofore not used in military tactics, and which means 
chest forward and up. They are given the proper incline of the 
body from the hips up. This matter may be accomplished by 
first placing the drooping pupils against the wall, permitting the 
back of each from the head down to touch on a vertical line, and 
then gradually obtain a forward incline from the hips as he leaves 
the wall protection, care being especially given to the chin, that it 
be not thrust too far forward and upward. The shoulders should 
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never be drawn too rigidly backward, as this gives head and neck 
an awkward, ostrich-like effect. 

Having found the body line of poise, the arms should drop by the 
sides easily, so that the little finger of each hand may be on a line 
with the seam of the trousers, eyes beiug kept to the front always. 

These, movements may be introduced as a calisthenic exercise, 
for satisfactory results will require many days of practice. 

It would be well to give the captain separate and private 
iQstructions, that he may be ready to take command by the time 
the class is prepared. 

When that time comes the captain stands in front of the line 
or lines, and with your assistance assumes control. All eyes are 
looking to him; all arms are hanging gracefully in proper posi- 
tion ; all feet are placed, heels together, toes apart ; all chins are 
poised; all backs are sprung in at the base; all abdomens are 
drawn in; in other words, all chests are forward and up; all 
shoulders are comfortably back ; all mouths are closed ; all are 
breathing naturally through nostrils, — a solid line of children 
united in purpose and ready for the captain's commands. 

The first command consists of but one word, yet on the 
absolute response to it rests future success. The sentiment of 
xmity must be inspired through the teacher's determined purpose 
of obtaining it. That one word is "Attention!" It means. Give 
me your minds, your wills, your courtesy, that you may encourage 
me to do my best, and that we may all respond through a common 
respect for authority and law. 
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At the next, the second command, " Right Dress ! " the right 
hand is drawn up to the right hip and placed there, fingers closed 
and base joints of fingers touching waist line, thereby curving the 
elbows. The head is then turned sufficiently to the right to permit 
the eyes to rest on the near shoulder of the next right-hand pupil, 
and then each pupil moves into such position as will bring his own 
right shoulder on a line with the one above. The heads must turn 
only, not incline, while obeying this command. The first right- 
hand pupil is the gauge, and he remains with eyes to the front. 

This done, the captain gives the third command, " Front ! " 
Arms are immediately dropped, heads turned to the front, eyes on 
the captain, who sees before him a straight line, properly distanced, 
the curved elbow having given the required distance. 

The next, the fourth command, " Right Face ! " means that 
each shall turn to the right, resting the weight of the body on the 
right foot as a pivot, while the left describes a curve. This com- 
mand is difficult at first, as the feet move awkwardly ; but a few 
minutes' practice at the time, with frequent additional practice, 
will do the work. 

The command ^' Front ! " brings them back to position. 

" Left Face ! " the fifth command, is done by making the left 
foot the pivot, and is just the reverse of "Right Face." 

The sixth command, " Right About Face ! " means a continua- 
tion of " Right Face " till a semicircle has been described and the 
backs are facing the captain. Completing the circle will bring the 
lines back to the command "Front!" or it may be divided by 
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the command "Right Face!'' or "Left Face!" either of which 
will bring the lines " Front ! " 

"Mark Time!" the seventh command, means to stand in the 
first position, " Front," with the body easily poised, no stiffness save 
in the knees, which should be straighten^, and then raise alter- 
nately the left foot and the right, thrusting them forward and back 
while raising, and bringing them down on the balls of the feet, 
avoiding any heel scuffle. The captain signifies the time required 
by saying " Left ! left ! left ! " placing the left foot at the word 
" Left." A simple way to practice this latter is to have the pupils 
raise the left foot only until they realize what is required. During 
this period of " Mark Time " the heads should not be permitted to 
sway from side to side nor the bodies to relax. Pupils should 
move as if each was one unjointed piece. 

"Forward!" the eighth command, means get ready to march 
— get ready — nothing more, but it is a warning that "March!" 
will follow, and the left foot must not be lagging. 

" March ! "the ninth command, means start out, left foot first, 
in time to the captain's "Left! left! " or to a drum, a piano, or 
any fixed regular meter. 

The tenth command, " Halt! " means to stop instantly, I can- 
not emphasize the word " instantly " too much. It is as exacting 
as " Attention ! " and must be strictly obeyed. 

The commands "Mark Time!" and "March!" are usually 
preceded by " Right Face " or " Left Face," according to the direc- 
tion you wish the line or file to take. 
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The eleventh command, " Right hand salute ! " means that 
when the line is drawn up facing the captain and ready for dis- 
missal after service, each pupil shall raise the right hand to the 
forehead, palm downward, thumb extending parallel with forefinger, 
which latter is placed about at the cap line or just above the eye- 
brows ; hold it there an instant while the eyes are on the one 
saluted, and then drop the arm down to place again. 

This salute is a mark of respect to any higher officer, and is 
usually given before the company disbands. 

" Break Ranks ! " the twelfth command, means get ready to 
leave the line; but no movement is made till the command 
" March ! " is given, when pupils break line and return to their 
seats or elsewhere, as directed. 

While marching no scuffling of any kind must be permitted. 
The feet must be raised and placed with precision and purpose. 
If possible, a piano should accompany the marching, as the melody 
gives pleasiu'e and cultivates a sense of time. 

Does all this seem like hard work in the reading, and do 
you fear that it is too military ? Well, try it. You will be repaid 
in the joy of seeing straight, manly-looking boys, courteous, 
gentlemanly always, and girls with graceful shoulders, bearing 
beautifully poised heads, and carrying in their hearts the desire 
for physical perfection because of its insuring them healthy, 
happy lives. 

Do not mistake the purpose intended all through this work. 
It is to render alert and harmonious the minds and characters of 
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pupils by obedience to the teacher's thought, thereby producing 
harmonious bodily action. 

It is not mere mechanical adherence to the letter of the drill, 
but that pure, lofty thought which animates every true teacher to 
instill into the hearts of pupils a desire to respond because of their 
clear conception of the teacher's thought. 

It is by true, accurate, and persistent use of the spiritual and 
mental faculties that the soul is trained, and from this training 
results bodily obedience. 

The obedient, attentive thought inspired by the teacher's high 
ideal is proved by the obedient and perfect action in the drill. The 
drill itself without this is valueless. The imfortunate fault of 
many schoolrooms is a too close adherence to the letter. 

The courtesy shown to children by their class teacher and 
other instructors of the school is weighed by the pupil, be he 
ever so young, and if true thought force be wanting, the response 
will be a sham. 

Be courteous ever — respectfully courteous to the young souls 
that reflect yourself. Look back to your own days of childhood, 
and it will be easy to recall those who left the most beautiful 
impressions on your young life. 

Abolish so-called " discipline forms " that stunt the little grow- 
ing body aglow with budding life and energy, and in their stead 
give, through force of your own trained will, a respectful freedom 
unknown to the poor little automaton of an ordinary schooboom. 
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TWELVE SONGS AND THEIR 
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TO THE PUPILS 

Dear Children: But a few years ago it would 
have seemed absurd to place before children of the first 
and second grades a letter like this to read. The new 
methods of teaching reading have made it possible, 
and you can read the stories and learn the songs 
contained in this book. 

A teacher of many years, who had children like 
you under her care, wrote them. 

Sometimes when the little fingers were cramped 
from holding pencil or chalk, and the eyes ached from 
looking at words on the blackboard, she would say: 
"'Let us stop work and sing for a few minutes. What 
shall we sing?" Then the hands would fly up in the 
air, the eyes would dance, and each had some choice. 

19 
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The boys loved the ** Military or Rub-ardub Song/^ 
and the girls were in doubt as to whether the "Poppy 
Song'' or "The Wonderful Palm'' should be chosen. 

Each song has a history that it may interest you 
to read. 

MOTION SONG 

The first one, the "Motion Song," was written for 
a little class of thirty first-grade pupils. They belonged 
to a large district whose eight-roomed schoolhouse was 
full, and the trustees were obliged to find some room 
for these little new ones who had just entered. The 
ohly place they could get was an old blacksmith shop. 
This they fitted up with desks, blackboards, and other 
necessaries, and school began. 

When the rainy days came it was very disagreeable 
because there was no school yard, — just an open field 
with a layer of adobe soil that made a sticky mud. 

The shoes were in bad condition by the time little 
feet crossed the threshold, and even the scrapers could 
not make them look well. The muddy shoes and 
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rubbers made soiled fingers; these in turn made soiled 
frocks and faces, and the mud-tracked floor made 
things still worse. 

Such a state of affairs rendered it necessary for the 
school trustees to lay a series of planks from the street 
sidewalk across the open field and up to the school- 
room door; and it was interesting to watch the little 
people file along like ants, each one carrying his own 
little load of books and lunch box, balancing on the 
one-plank line. 

Occasionally one or more fell off or was pushed off, 
and in order to encourage them to keep looking neat 
and orderly the first lines of the song were composed. 
It had the desired effect, as those who could show 
hands, fingers, hair, and teeth in igood order every day 
for a week got a gold star on their deportment blanks. 
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MOTION SONG 
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1. Neat and clean from head to toe, In a row, in a row ; 

2. Hands on shoul-ders, heads e - rect, For-ward bend, forward bend ; 
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Hands and fin- gers plain -ly show Morning's jol - ly splash. 
Now on hips, curve el - bows round, Back-ward,bod - ies throw. 
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Hair brushed neatly,sparkling eyes, Try-ingto grow quite big and wise ; 
Rise on toes, then peer a -round, Touch your fin- gers to the ground; 
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Teeth so pearl -y, sound and white, Kiss-es gay we toss. 
Stretch your arms, then clap just so, Hap-py all the while. 
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Now we gen - tly turn a - round, Now we stand, place each hand, 
Back to seats now soft - ly turn. Play is o'er, work be - gun. 
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Face and say "Good morn- in g all." Such a mer - ry band. 
Hark ! the clock ticks loud and clear ; Chil-dren, no more fun. 
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Tra la la, Tra la la, Tra la, tra la la la la, 
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Tra la la, Tra la la, Tra la, tra la la, 
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SPRING FLOWERS 

They had a little work each day on botany, and 
usually drew some flower, leaf, or bud for ''busy work/' 

One day a little black-eyed girl named Susie brought 
a bunch of marguerites, one of which had soiled petals. 
She remarked, " I think this naughty daisy must have 
been playing in the mud.'' 

When they sang next morning the class was given 
the first verse of '' Spring Flowers," which told them the 
story of Susie's marguerite, and how they should always 
remember it. 

That same afternoon a daflfodil, a pussy willow, and 
some clover blossoms were handed in with the request 
that some more verses be made, which was done, and 
that was the origin of ''Spring Flowers." 
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1. Mar-guer-ite, Mar-guer-ite, sway-ing in the gar - den, 

2. Daf - f o - dil, daf - f o - dil, in your gold - en splen - dor, 

3. Wil - low-buds, wil - low-buds, shoot-ing from the branch - es, 

4. Clov - er bloom, clov - er bloom, ro - sy cheeks up - lift - ing. 
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You will soil your white gown, lean - ing on the gate. 

Did you swing, fai - ry fays, in your cup last night? 

Will you purr, when your fur soft and thick ap - pears? 

Sweet and new, morn - ing dew your soft pet - als kiss. 
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Moth - er Dai - sy will not know, 

They es - caped from Queen Mab's train, 

March winds 'round your heads do howl, 

That far hum now do you hear. 



for the soft rain 
glow-worms searched but 
yet you nev - er 
ah, I see you 
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fall- ing slow Will re -store white once more,naughty Mar-guer-ite. 
all in vain, Daf- fo - dil, daf - fo - dil, did you hide them there? 
heed their growl,Shoot and grow,puss-wil- low, while the spring is here, 
flut -ter, dear, Gold-en bee looks for thee, ro - sy clov-er-bloom. 
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LULLABY TOWN 

One very wann afternoon in August the little peo- 
pie in the blacksmith-shop schoolroom grew very tired 
and languid. The room was small, just large enough 
to accommodate the tiny desks, and there were only 
the door and two small windows on one side for 
ventilation. 

The teacher had been reading ** Mother Goose" to 
them, and noticed several pairs of eyes grow heavy; 
the lids would not stay open, and in a few moments 
three little heads were down on desks, with eyes shut 
fast, the owners having traveled oflf to dreamland. 

The teacher laid the book down and told the class 
that she would compose a song about the two little 
boys and the one girl who had gone to sleep to the 
reading of ** Mother Goose." 

"Lullaby Town" was the song and they all loved 
it very dearly. 
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LULLABY TOWN 
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(Bays.) Whith - er a 
2,(Girls.)Whith'eT a 
3. (AIL) Let us to 



way, . . ye maid - ens gay, 
way, . . ye lads so gay, 
geth - er a - way, a - way. 
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Whith-er 
Whith-er 
All for 



so fast we 
so fast we 
a mer - ry 



pray/ 
pray? 
play! 



Whith-er so fast we 

Whith-er so fast we 

All for a mer - ry 
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pray? (Girls.) We go where the ba - bies of By - lo - land Are 
pray? (Boys.) We go to the land where the sugar plum grows. Where 
play ! With "Ma - ry Con - tra - ry " and «La - zy Boy Blue," Like 
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POPPY SONG 

On September eighth, the day before admission day, 
they decorated the schoolroom with poppies, California 
poppies, and after the exercises one of the little ones 
asked for a story of the poppy, which had never been 
told to any one before. They enjoyed the rhymes and 
merry jingles that came so responsively from their dear 
teacher, and this time doubled the request; they wanted 
both a story and a song. 

Her mind wandered back on the instant to early days 
in California, and she told them of the old Spanish name 
for the poppy, copa d'oro, and the Indian name amapola. 

Amapola pleased them so greatly that the teacher 
decided to make the name her story, and it drifted on 
into a sort of legend something like this: 

Amapola 

Amapola was a little Indian boy who lived in Cal- 
ifornia long before it had any name. His father was 
a warrior, and his mother did all the work of providing 
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food, clothing, and shelter for them. He had two 
brothers smaller than he, and a papoose sister, who 
was kept in a papoose cradle all the time- 

Their wigwam was pitched by the side of a beautiful 
river, which ran across meadows covered with many 
varieties of flowers. When his father was not fight- 
ing he would go away to hunt. Every day Amapola 
went to the river bank to play. He loved the glittering 
sand and played with certain shining yellow bits that 
he found there. They had many shapes, and he piled 
them in little heaps among the rocks on the higher 
bank till he had a great quantity. 

His mother made him a pouch of deerskin and he 
carried his treasures in this. 

One day a wandering tribe of Indians came by, 
and seeing little Amapola by the river, picked him up 
and carried him away. His mother did not miss him 
till sunset, and she mourned for him as the stars 
came out and he did not return. His father was 
away, so she searched for him alone, but in vain. After 
many days had gone by and he did not return she 
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concluded that he had fallen into the water and had 
been swept away. 

The Indian who seized Amapola gagged him, that 
he might make no outcry, and placed him behind him 
on his horse. The little fellow felt for his pouch of 
precious yellow. He did not know that it was gold 
and of great value, but he prayed the Great Spirit to 
guide him that he might return safely to his home. 
He opened the pouch and scattered the shining bits 
along the way, intending, if he made his escape, to 
follow them back. 

They traveled all night and for two days, fording 
many rivers and streams, but ever in open, level coun- 
try. Amapola grew more sparing with his golden bits 
as the hours of his travel increased, till none remained 
in the pouch when the journey was ended. 

The squaws of the wandering tribe were good to the 
little boy, who was tall and well built for his age, and the 
children watched him to prevent his running away. 

Many weeks went by, and he mourned for his people, 
but no chance had been given him to escape. 
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As the spring came on the tribe began preparations 
for a great feast. 

Amapola slipped away one night while they were 
busily engaged in preparing for the feast of the next 
day, and hid in the chaparral. He prayed again to the 
Great Spirit to lead him home, and as he slept he heard 
a voice say, ** Follow the golden flowers." 

At the first streak of morning light he started for 
the open. There as far as his eyes could see lay a long 
path of golden flowers. He followed them for days, and 
at the end was his mother waiting for her little loved 
one to return. 

The golden flowers were the California poppies. 

The story of Amapola became a great favorite and 
was asked for every day, so the first verse of the ** Poppy 
Song'' was written as an alternative, the other three 
verses being added at different times. 
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so, Ap-ple-blooms drop as he stops to rest. Sway - ing just so. . . 

so, Now come the raindrops in sil-ver file, Pat -t'ring just so. . . 

so, An-gelsareguardingwithtenderlove, Watch -ing just so. . . 
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THE ORCHESTRA 

One afternoon the children had a musicale. Each one 
who could play, if but the scale, on any musical instru- 
ment was invited to bring that instrument and help in the 
entertainment. The teacher rented a small piano, which 
was crowded into one corner, and the musicale began. 

One little boy of seven brought his violin and played 
a sonata. A girl of six brought her guitar and played 
a Spanish fandango. Two boys brought jew's-harps, 
one a tin whistle, and one a drum. Three played on 
the piano and two sang to accompaniments. 

It was all very pleasant and they often wished a 
repetition. As they could not have the real instruments, 
the teacher composed the song, introducing the * 'leaders,'' 
** violin,'' and "guitar." 

She divided the room into four sets. One set had 
batons and led. One set played the violin, another 
the guitar, while all together sang the last verse. 

When each set had finished its verse it took up 
the *'La, la" of the chorus and continued it very softly. 
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1. {Leaders,) We are lead - ing, care - f ul - ly lead - ing 

2. ( Violin,) We are play - ing, ex - er - cise play - ing, 

3. {Guitar,) Light - ly strum - ming, sweet voi - ces hum - ming, 

4. {ChoriLs,) Life be - fore us, sing in glad cho - rus, 

A(xompaniment to be sung sofUy to syllable ** to," during each stanza, except 
first, by the other sets, who have sung their parts. 
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Little Alice 
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THE WONDERFUL PALM 

One little girl of seven, with round black eyes and 
cherry lips, came from a city school and was very 
dainty and dignified. She said her name, Alice, meant 
*' princess,'' and she tried to live up to that name. 

She was an old little girl, for she had been cared 
Iqr by a gentle, loving grandma from the time that she 
was ^ wee baby, and grandma had told her many stories 
of heri)wn young days when she was a little girl in 
New England. 

She had taught her all of the ** Mother Goose " 
rhymes, and by the time she was two years old Alice, 
could repeat them from beginning to end. 

She loved stories, and when a new mamma came 
Alice found a treasure in her, for she could tell many 
stories never written in books, — stories about trees 
and flowers and mountains and sky, that she made 
up fresh to order. These stories were more precious 
to Alice than any of the book fairy tales, and the 
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unlimited supply, always ready, cultivated in Alice a 
like talent, which gave her first place in all her Ian- 
guage work at school. 

One day she asked her teacher if she would not give 
each one of the class something different in the room 
to tell a story about, — one that had never been told 
before. Many of the children drew back frightened 
at the very thought of doing such an unusual thing, 
but enough were anxious to try the new work, and 
the teacher consented. 

She selected six subjects, giving one to each of 
three girls and three boys. To the first, which was 
Alice, she pointed out a little palm tree growing in 
a pot in the window. 

To the next, a boy, she gave a shell which lay on 
her desk. 

A fishhook attached to a pole, in a picture on the 
wall, was given to a third, a little round, laughing 
boy in the front row. 

A little bunch of violets on the teacher's desk 
was given to a girl, the fourth; a cobweb sparkling 
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with dew that gleamed outside the window, to the fifth, 
a girl; and a horseshoe on a boy's desk in the rear of 
the room was given to the owner of it. 

After the subjects had been given out it was amus- 
ing to watch the working of thought revealed in the 
faces of all. Many of those who had no subject given 
them had mentally taken a choice and were thinking 
out a story which, if it were expressed, might surprise 
their teacher and many wise heads. Others were con- 
tentedly waiting for the fun to begin, looking towards 
Alice for the best and most exciting. 

In a very short time she told the following, which 
was purely original, and is told almost in her own 
words. She called it 

The Wonderful Palm — Continued 

''One day the gates of heaven were left open by 
accident, and a little angel, who had been planting 
seeds in the Garden of Paradise, came floating along 
with a handful of seeds and, seeing the gates open, 
wandered forth. 
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'* She was a thoughtless little angel, and soon found 
herself floating downward on a great white cloud. She 
held the seeds tightly in her dimpled hand and enjoyed 
her morning ride very much. 

"She saw many glorious sights new to her, — moun- 
tains and rivers and strange birds. 

"As the day passed on she grew fearful that she 
might not find her way back to heaven and this thought 
made her very sad and lonely. 

"The sun was slowly sinking and the skies were 
growing dark. 

"Then she found herself going down, down, till her 
delicate feet touched earth, and she was in such a 
strange place. 

" It was a garden newly dug and awaiting seed. 

" A merry little thought came into her head, and she 
dropped the seeds she had held in her hand through 
the long day into the new soil. 

"'They shall give love and peace,' she whispered. 

" Just then the first star peeped forth and spied the 
angel so far from home. He immediately sent word to 
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heaven, and a beautiful white cloud was sent down. 
This bore the angel back through the gates, which 
were then safely locked, to her own people. 

" The seeds grew and many delicate plants came up. 

'' One was sent to decorate a church for Easter ; 
another went to the home of a little lame girl; and 
one was bought by a class of school children for their 
teacher's birthday, and it stands right here in this 
room." 

It was a wonderful story for such a small child to 
tell, and the room was very still at its close; even 
the teacher was awed as little Alice, the princess, took 
her seat and looked with soulful eyes at the tiny palm 
drinking in the sunshine at the window. 

The palm soon grew too large for the pot that held it, 
and its stem began to curve, so the teacher had it trans- 
planted. The curving of its stem led to talks on trees 
and the care necessary to keep them straight. This in 
turn led to talks on children and the great care and 
constant patience required to keep them straight and 
their shoulders from drooping. 
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THE WONDERFUL PALM 

AllegreUo 



1. A lit - tie tree grew in my gar - den 



Sing 



2. A lit - tie old man in my gar - den - o, Sing 

3. A lit - jtle life grows in a gar - den - o, Sing 
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FEATHERED FRIENDS 

One morning a hen with her chickens and one baby 
duck wandered into the yard and up towards the door 
while all were busy writing. She gave a loud ''Cluck! 
cluck ! ^^ as she reached the door, for she found a bit of 
cracker lying on the sill and wanted her babies to have 
some. The whole family rushed on that cracker, much 
to the amusement of the class, and one little fellow, 
raising his hand, suggested that they have the incident 
for a song. 

During the language lesson that followed each had 
something to say of farmyard friends, as that seemed 
to be the subject most interesting at the time, so the 
teacher wrote for the class the song ''Feathered Friends.'^ 

She asked them to listen very attentively at home 
to the language of the feathered friends mentioned 
in the song, that they might imitate more closely the 
expressions of each. 
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Up from the pond comes a rank and file, Shak-ing the 

Down from the roof fly a lov - ing pair, Flash -ing their 

Up in the pine lives a noi - sy row, Plum -age the 

High on a branch of the old oak tree Sits wis - est 

Out from the barn with her chil- dren small, One such a 
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Do you know the mean- ing of their "Quack ! Quack ! Quack ! Quack?" 
Cud-dling close to- geth - er with a "Coo! Coo! Coo! Coo!" 
Hear them loud - ly threatening with their " Caw ! Caw ! Caw ! Caw ! " 

If you pass he'll sure - ly call out " Whoo ! Whoo ! Whoo ! Whoo ! " 
Teach-ing them o - be-dience with her " Cluck ! Cluck! Cluck! Cluck f" 
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LITTLE THINGS 



They had been studying the maple leaves and 
watching their wings, had remarked the beautiful 
change of color that took place in the fall, and had 
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wondered that such a great tree could come from such 
a tiny seed, when the talk led to other tiny things 
that grew into, great ones. 

In the distance the Berkeley hills were snow-covered, 
— an unusual occurrence, — and this led to talk on the 
melting of snows and the swelling of rivers that run 
to the mighty ocean. 

While the talk was going on a little four-year-old, 
who lived next door, wandered in, as he often did, and 
sat on the floor, just inside the schoolroom door. His 
flaxen hair was a mass of tangled curls, dimples played 
in his cheeks, and his white teeth were like tiny pearls. 
The class had grown used to him, and, save for a smile 
flashed or a friendly little nod, they paid no atten- 
tion to him, and he seemed to enjoy his visits. This 
day, while they were talking of the seed and the 
snow, he stole in and sat in his usual place, with 
bare feet all dust-covered peeping from beneath his 
little blue overalls. He completed the thought sug- 
gested by the little seed, and the teacher taught the 
class 'kittle Things/' 
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1. Lit -tie wing -ed seed so light, Drop-ping down out of sight, 

2. Lit -tie down- y flakes of snow, Flash-ing white as you go 

3. Lit -tie dim-pled ba-by feet Tod-dling on, ro - sy sweet. 
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Some fine day your arms will rise Slow - ly towards the skies. 

To the moun-tain^s rug - ged steep, Soft - ly there to sleep; 

Long the path and hard the way Thro' Life's chang-ing day ; 
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Mer - ry lit - tie brook - lets 
An - gel hands are guid - ing, 
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help - ing all the while, 
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Frisk - y squir - rels dai - ly 
Wind-ing ev - er on -ward 
Gold - en years of prom - ise 



in your hoi - lows sleep, 
swift - ly to the deep, 
hope - ful - ly will smile. 
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Lit - tie wing - ed seed so light, Drop-ping down out of sight, 
Lit - t*le down - y flakes of snow. Flash - ing white as you go 
Lit - tie dim-pled ba - by feet Tod - dling on, ro - sy sweet, 
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Some fine day your arms will rise Slow - ly tow'rds the skies. 

To the moun-tain's rug - ged steep. Soft - ly there to sleep. 

Long the path and hard the way Thro' Life's chang-ing day. 
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THE DISAPPOINTED SPORTSMAN 

One day there came to the door a mild-faced woman. 
She startled all by her salutation of ** Sister, I give thee 
greeting ! " The teacher invited her to enter. She tolH of 
her mission, — for she had a noble one, — and was prom- 
ised help to carry it out the following day after school. 

The children did not hear her story, and the teacher 
did not tell it to them then, but asked all who could 
to bring five cents next day to help the ** cause of 
birds" along, promising them a treat in return. She 
told them to bring any little friends they wished, and 
that those who could not bring the money were 
welcome just the same. 

Next day at three the woman came. She drove 
up to the side of the house and took from a covered 
wagon a large box and a wire cage. A small boy of 
ten helped her. She brought the box and the cage in 
and placed them on the teacher's desk. The cage con- 
tained many birds, among them two little parrots, two 
doves, several canaries, and two linnets. 
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The box contained cannon, little ladders, and other 
contrivances that the birds used in their exhibition. 

The schoolroom was crowded, — two at every desk, — 
and nearly every little warm hand held a damp nickel. 

The birds climbed ladders backwards and forwards, 
sat in chairs, shot oflf the cannon, marched, played 
school, and did many other interesting things. Never 
a harsh word was spoken to them. 

When the performance was over the woman fastened 
them into the cage and then talked in her gentle Quaker 
manner about the habits of birds. She dwelt on their 
intelligence, calling the children's attention to what 
they could be taught to do, and pleaded for them and 
their young. 

She won to the cause champions who will never 
forget her words. She filled the boys' hearts with a 
new love for the helpless little people of the trees, who 
have their homes to build and their babes to care for; 
and this one episode led into broader channels, — led 
to talks on the unnecessary slaughter and imprisonment 
of birds, ending in *'The Disappointed Sportsman." 
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THE DISAPPOIl^rTED SPOETSMAI^ 

AndarUino con espreasione 
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1. (Fishing.) Gay lit - tie brook run - ning on to the riv - er, 

2. (Hunting,) Sun - ny green woods with your ber - ries and bios - soms, 

3 ((J?t^^^er/y-gweetbri - er, sweet bri - er, out in the mead - ow, 
( Chasing,) 
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Wash - ing the peb - bles that line your bed. Do you hide 

Show us where for - est game love to dine; If there's a 

Show me where but - ter - flies gai - ly roam ; Here is my 
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miir-nows be - neath your rip - pie, Now that the long win -try 
bear or a deer in your shad - ows Let me but see him and 
net, how I'm long- ing to try it ! Hop - ing 'twill bear ma - ny 
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THE DISAPPOINTED SPORTSMAN 
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days have fled? This is my pole with a "bait deft -ly hid -den; 
he'll be mine. Hark! there's a nis-tle be - low in the bush-es, 
beau -ties home. There in the clo -ver- bed some-thing is stir -ring; 
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I am a fish - er just come this way. 
Now for a shot, let me take good aim. 
Soft - ly I'll creep,dropping on one knee. 
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Lit - tie brook,lit -tie brook, 
Mer-ry breeze,mer-ry breeze, 
See, it is mine, in my 
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why are you laugh - ing? Nothing but pol - ly-wogs — ^well, good -day ! 
why are you laugh - ing? On - ly a liz - ard — this hunt is tame, 
net is the treas - ure ; Ah, my poor hand — 'twas a bum - ble bee ! 
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LITTLE FOREIGN FRIENDS 



Among the little ones in the class was a young 
boy of ten who had come from a far-off island. He 
was called Prince John, for his mother had been 
queen of the island when he was little, and his nurse, 
an Englishwoman, still gave him his old title more 
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78 TWELVE SONGS AND THEIR HISTORY 

through force of habit than through any desire to make 
him noted, as the island had passed under control of 
England. 

There were two little children from Germany, who 
spoke no English. The younger was a girl; and whenever 
she was introduced to any one she would drop a little 
courtesy, and raising the right hand of the one intro- 
duced, would touch it with her lips, mildly raising her 
blue eyes as she did so. 

There were two little boys from France who came 
with their father, at one time a French officer. There 
was one little girl from Spain, one from Russia, two 
from Guatemala, and one from the Sandwich Islands. 

The teacher wrote three verses introducing three of 
these nations, selecting the French, Spanish, and German. 

The children enjoyed the new words and learned to 
enunciate each very distinctly. 

The parents who visited the school would often ask 
the teacher's permission for the class to sing '^ Little For- 
eign Friends,'' and when this was granted, right merrily 
did the little ones respond. 
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LITTLE FOREIGN FRIENDS 

Legffiero 
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1. Once there came from far-off France, Where they learn to sing and dance, 

2. From the land of Sun -ny Spain, Where ay outh-ful King doth reign, 

3. From the dis-tant winding Rhine, Where the heav-y shel-t'ring vine 
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A . . gay . . lit - tie sol - dier with his broth - er ; He was 

All . on . . . a . . . fine . . sum - mer morn - ing. Came a 
Is . . c ling-ing to old cas - ties f am'd in sto - ry, Came a 
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trim and slim and neat. Pa - tent leath-ers on his feet. He could 
maid - en shy and brown. With her dark hair hang-ing down, In 
youth and maid - en fair. With blue eyes and gold - en hair, ^ 
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LITTLE FOREIGN FRIENDS 
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speak Pa - ri - sian Ian - guage and no oth - er. He'd 

two long braids her slen - der grace a - dom - ing. She'd 
Leav - ing their coun - try for "Old Glo - ry;" They'd 
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cur - t'sy ver - y low and say, "Bon jour, Mon - sieur, Ma - 
droop her eyes and shy - ly say, "Si, si, Se - fior, no, 
nod their heads and kiss your hand. Then say, "Wie geht's, mein 
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dame, bon jour, et vous bon jour," With 

no, Se - fior, Yo no s^ Se - fior, Bue - nos 

Herr, wie geht's, lie - be Frau, wie geht's? Ich . . 
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cap in hand be - fore you stand and bow "bon jour," This 

di - as" or "a - di - os, pu - es yo me voy, Se - fior/' This 
kann nichtEng-lischsprech-en, klei- ne Kind, wie geht's?" Those 
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nat - ty lit - tie sol - dier boy from Par - is. 
lit - tie dark - eyed Span - ish Se - fior - i - ta. 
gen - tie lit - tie chil - dren from the Ehine - land. 
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MILITARY SONG 

The '^ Rub-a-dub Song/' as it was most favorably 
called, was written for the children of Company D in 
the new school which was built for them the year 
after they moved into the blacksmith shop. They had 
organized under military training and numbered eight 
companies, with a colonel as the highest officer. Each 
company had its own captain, lieutenants, sergeants, 
and corporals, and the girls drilled in their own yard 
just the same as the boys. 

Company D, the little ones of the first and second 
grades, had officers elected from their ranks to fill posi- 
tions in lines of the fourth and fifth grades, so excel- 
lent was their work. 

They used the military tactics of the United States, 
and each officer owned a copy. 

If you work faithfully, you will do excellent work in 
this song, and it will be a constant reminder for good 
carriage and poise. 
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MILITAET, OE EUB-A-DUB SONG 

Marziale 
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1. Here comes a troop of sol - diers gay, With 

2. Now "Left," now "Left," now "Left," then "Halt!" 

3. A - gain we "Halt !" to his com - mand, O 

4. Dear Land of ours, whose col - ors wave, 
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rub - dub, rub - a - dub - a - dub ! 
rub - dub, rub - a - dub - a - dub ! 
rub - dub, rub - a - dub - a - dub ! 
rub - dub, rub - a - duU - a - dub ! 




Their cap - tain shows them 
"At - ten - tion !" "Right Face !" 
Then "Right a - bout, Face!" 
O'er hearts so staunch and 
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MILITARY, OR RUB-A-DUB SONG 






all the way, With rulHiub,rub-a-dub-a-dub! To "Left foot, left," in 
"Front/'— no fault, With rub-dub,rub- a-dub- a-dub ! Then "Right about,Face,'' 
firm we stand, rub-dub,rub- a-dub- a-dub! To"Forward,March,"each 
bold and brave, O rub-dub,rub- a-dub- a-dub! We give you all our 
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time al - way,"Backs straight! ""Chins in! ""Heads up!" "Arms 

all must turn, "Sa - lute," a - cross the way. "Mark 

chest ex - pand, In per - feet, sin - gle file, And 

fa - thers gave Of loy - al - ty and love, And 
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down by sides, in gracp-ful ease," To rub-dub,rub-ardub-a ; dub ! 

time," the drum beats not too fast. To rub-dub,rub-a-dub-a - dub ! 

sing with round - ed tones,full grand,To rub-dub,rub-a-dub-a - dub ! 

prayer for peace to all man-kind, rub-dub,rub-a-dub-a-dub! 
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rub-dub, rub-a-dub-a, Rub-dub-dub, rub-dub, rub -a- dub-a-dub, 
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rub-dub-dub,rub-a - dub-dub-dub, rub-dub, rub- a -dub -a- dub! 
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FLAG SONG 

The *'Flag Song" was written for the dedication of 
the new schoolhouse, when the first flag was raised. 

There were not quite one hundred pupils then, and 
many new flags have taken the place of the first one, 
yet the song is sung for each one and is cherished for 
its memories. 



Now, children, you have had songs and stories, and 
it is hoped that you will enjoy the songs as much as 
did the little people in the blacksmith shop. 
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FLAG 80NG* 
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1. Gai-ly it floats as the soft winds ca - ress it, Bear- ing its 

2. Fath-er of Nartions,Thy children implore Thee,Here'neath this 
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mes - sage o'er land and o'er sea ; Cra - died be - neath it, we 
Ban-ner we proud -ly re - vere, Teach us Thy way to be 
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breathe in its glo-ry, Pride of our fathers,dear Flag of the Free, 
hu -man and lov- ing, Steadfast and leal to our Coun-try so dear; 




* To be sung in yard with 
wall. To be sung standing. 



: floating from schoolhouse, or in classroom with flag on 
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Loved stripes of white and red.Brave - ly your martyrs bled, Striv-ing to 
See how its col - ora rise High to the az - ure skies ! Bid-ding us 
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place your first stars in full view, He-roes of by-gone day s, Ours be the 
guard it as sub-j ects most true ; Join we both heart and hand, Pledg'd to our 
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joy to praise Co- lum - bi - a's em-blem, our Eed, White, and Blue, 
na-tive land, Ev - er to cher-ish our Eed, White, and Blue. 
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